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The  province  of  Ontario  is  itself  nearly 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  first  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  area  of  Canada  most  thickly  populated 
with  men  and  women  of  Old  Country  birth  or  descent,  people 
largely  in  sympathy  with  the  new-comer  who  decides  to 
follow  their  example  by  emigrating  to  a land  where  there  is 
more  elbow  room  and  greater  demand  for  labour.  Toronto, 
the  capital  of  Ontario,  is  now  within  a seven-day  journey  of 
London  It  is  the  great  distributing  centre  for  the  whole 
province,  and  it  is  a city  which  has  increased  its  population 
from  208,040  to  376,240  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
promises  to  grow  still  faster  during  the  next  ten 


of  Ontario. 


Having 
that  there  must 
better  opportunity 
to  obtain  a fair  day 
pay  for  a fair  da 

in  Canada,  a 
possessing 
such  a variety  of 
undeveloped  re- 
sources, the  question 
aturally  arises 
rhich  of  the  nine 
provinces  forming 
the  Dominion  of 
Canada  offers  to  the 
individual  person- 
lly  the  greatest 
attractions  and  the 
best  present  and 
future 

himself 
family. 


On  page  n will  be  found  a table  showing  that  Ontario 
contains  many  other  cities  and  towns  which  are  also  rapidly 
growing,  and  in  any  one  of  which  the  new  arrival  will  find 
himself  quite  at  home  when  he  sees  the  fine  churches,  schools, 
public  buildings,  public  parks,  places  of  amusement,  electric 
street  cars  and  other  conveniences  to  which  life  in  the  Old 
Country  has  accustomed  him.  It  has  been  the  comparative 
inaccessibility  in  Western  Canada  of  such  centres  of  popula- 
tion as  are  found  in  Ontario,  which  has  often  been  the  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  have  found  the  loneliness 
of  life  on  the  prairie  too  great  a contrast  after  living  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  some  adventurous  spirits,  however, 
still  eager  to  imitate  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Ontario,  the  men 
to  whose  efforts  as  cultivators  of  the  soil  it  is  due  that  Eastern, 
Western  and  Southern  Ontario  are  now  such  settled  areas, 
intersected  by  railways,  close  to  large  villages,  towns  or  cities, 
where  their  farm  and  garden  fruit  and  dairy  produce,  can 
find  READY  markets. 

Ontario  has  become  much  better  known  to  the  intending 
emigrant  and  to  the  British  investor  during  the  last  few  years, 
as  the  area  of  Canada  containing  a larger  proportion  of  prosper- 
ing people  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  birth  or  descent, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  province  of  the  Dominion. 
The  census  taken  last  year  (1911)  shows  that  since  1901  the 
population  of  Ontario  has  grown  from  2,152,947  to  2,519,902, 
while  out  of  the  2,182,947  inhabitants  in  the  former  year,  no 
less  than  1,732,144  were  of  British  or  Irish  ancestry. 

British  in  Birth  and  Sentiment. 

In  an  article  contributed  recently  to  the  Canadian  Gazette , 
of  London,  His  Honour  Sir  J .M.Gibson,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  province,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  all  move- 
ments to,  develop  the  Dominion  along  Imperial  lines,  said  : 
“ We  in  Ontario  pride  ourselves  on  being  strongly  British 
in  birth  and  in  sentiment,  and  the  British  farmer  who 
settles  in  the  Province  finds  himself  among  people  of 
his  own  blood.  He  will  find  most  of  the  successful  farmers 
he  meets  either  themselves  of  British  birth  or  the  sons  of 
those  who  a few  years  ago  came  from  the  British  Isles. 
There  has  been  in  the  past,  and  indeed  it  exists  now,  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  emigrants  to  rush  through  Ontario 
to  the  West  without  casting  an  eye  on  the  Province.  We 
do  not  want  to  disparage  the  attractions  of  the  West,  but 
we  do  feel  that  the  British  settler,  investor  and  farm  labourer 


should  investigate  the  opportunities  offered  in  Ontario 
before  making  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  West.  The  Govern- 
ment takes  special  care  of  the  small  capitalist  and  gives 
him  very  sound  advice.  He  is  told  to  put  his  capital  in  the 
bank  and  to  leave  it  there  until  he  has  had  time  to  look 
round.  The  Ontario  Government  immigration  officials  do  all 
they  can  to  help  him.  They  place  a new-comer  with  a first- 
class  farmer  in  order  that  he  may  gain  experience  either  in 
fruit-growing  or  ordinary  farming.  Then,  when  he  has  had  a 
year’s  experience  he  is  given  advice  as  to  where  to  buy  a 
farm  for  himself. 

Opportunities  for  Married  Men. 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  in  the  Province  for 
the  man  with  a family  who  has  a moderate  capital  to  take 
up  land  near  to  growing  cities  and  towns,  to  grow  garden 
produce  and  small  fruits,  and  to  raise  poultry,  for  all  of 
which  he  will  find  a very  ready  market  at  good  prices. 

A good  farm  with  a house  and  buildings  can  be  had  for 
from  $40  to  $ 100  (£8  to  £20)  an  acre,  according  to  its  proxi- 
mity to  a railway,  etc.  If  the  settler  decides  to  go  in  for 
fruit  farming,  he  can  get  land  already  planted  for  from 
$150  to  $1,000  (£30  to  £100)  an  acre,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  age,  variety,  and  number  of  the  trees. 
Fruit  lands  unplanted  run  to  from  $40  to  $75  (£8  to  £15) 
an  acre. 

Those  who  want  the  excitement  of  a new  country  should 
turn  their  eyes  to  Northern  Ontario,  where  there  is  an 
immense  area  being  opened  up  through  the  building  of 
the  new  Transcontinental  Railway.  Large  numbers  of 
settlers  from  Southern  Ontario  are  taking  up,  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  taking  up,  land  in  this  new  area, 
which  is  very  fertile,  and  where  land  is  sold  at  50  cents  (2s.) 
an  acre. 

Ontario  is  greatly  in  need  of  farm  help  and  domestic 
servants,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to  continue  for  many 
years.  The  Province  can  absorb  thousands  of  the  right 
class  of  people  on  its  farms.  The  experienced  farm  labourer 
is  specially  wanted,  but  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work 
are  welcome.  Labour  of  this  kind  is  well  paid  in  Ontario. 
The  Ontario  Government  tries  to  make  things  as  easy  as 
possible  for  immigrants  on  arrival,  and  to  place  them  in 
positions  where  they  will  be  contented  and  happy  from  the 
beginning.” 
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Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  John  Gibson  takes  great  interest 
in  the  volunteer  movement,  and  has  captained  the  Canadian 
team  at  Bisley.  Last  year  he  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
Coronation  of  King  George,  and  on  the  following  day 
witnessed  the  Royal  Procession  to  the  City  from  the  new 
offices  of  the  Ontario  Government  at  163,  Strand,  near 
Somerset  House. 

Where  British  Girls  Prosper. 

In  a special  pamphlet  entitled  “ Where  British  Girls 
Prosper/’  obtainable  from  the  Ontario  Government  Offices, 
163,  Strand,  London,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
splendid  future  which  lies  before  the  active,  healthy  young 
woman  who  makes  Ontario  her  home.  No  encouragement 
is  given  by  the  Government  for  any  woman  to  go  out  who 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  work  on  a farm,  or  in  a house, 
and  is  not  prepared  to  make  herself  generally  useful.  The 
number  of  well-to-do  householders  in  Ontario  is  rapidly 
increasing  who  keep  several  servants,  but  the  girl  going  out 
from  the  old  country,  who  is  determined  to  make  good  use 
of  her  opportunities,  will  do  well  not  to  pick  and  choose 
upon  her  arrival.  She  will  soon  find  out  that  there  are  far 
more  opportunities  in  Ontario  to  obtain  better  wages  in 
comfortable  homes  with  a more  assured  future  prospect  of 
obtaining  a home  of  her  own. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Government  of  Ontario, 
the  Shipping  Companies,  and  the  Agent  who  books  the  passages 
give  assistance  to  persons  of  both  sexes  who  decide  to  make 
that  part  of  Canada  their  home,  and  who  are  considered  by  its 
agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  suitable  persons.  The  man 
who  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  possessing  know- 
ledge of  some  branch  of  farm  or  other  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural work,  and  the  woman  capable  as  a domestic  help, 
can  receive  definite  assurance  of  employment  immediately 
upon  arrival.  Lists  of  those  going  out  with  the  possible 
dates  of  their  arrival  are  sent  out  in  advance,  enabling  the 
government  officials  to  have  suitable  situations  ready  for  the 
settlers  on  reaching  their  destination. 

The  Advantages  Summarised. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  attractions  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  was , given  by  Miss  Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Canada,  a weekly  illustrated  journal 
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published  in  London.  Miss  Cameron  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  women  journalists  in  Greater  Britain.  She  has 
been  a constant  traveller  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
one  of  her  best-known  books,  “ The  New  North,”  has 
been  the  means  of  increasing  the  interest  now  taken  in 
Canada  as  a home  for  both  m$n  and  women  of  the  right 
type,  and  as  the  best  field  in  the  Empire  for  the  invest- 
ment  of  capital.  Immediately  before  their  departure  foi 
Canada,  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught 
were  present  at  a lecture  by  Miss  Cameron  in  the  Imperial 
Institute,  which  emphasized  these  points. 

In  the  article  Miss  Cameron  says  : — 

Arabic  Acres  Waiting* 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  larger  than  the  British  Isles, 
and  within  it,  south  of  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude,  are 
still  20,000,000  acres  of  good  arable  land  waiting  for  settle^ 
ment.  The  North  shore  of  Lake  Erie  holds  out  rich 
inducement  to  the  British  agriculturist  with  a small  capital 
and  large  ambition.  This  man  can  buy  a cleared  and 
bearing  fruit  farm  for  little  more  than  it  costs  him  to  rent 
a farm  in  England.  He  will  find  in  the  fruit-belt  of  Southern 
Ontario  organisations  ready  to  help  him ; experimental 
farms,  splendidly  equipped,  to  advise  him  ; and,  more 
than  all  this,  he  will  be  at  home  among  people  of  his  own 
blood,  who,  if  he  prove  himself  to  be  of  the  right  mettle,  will 
heartily  welcome  him  as  a neighbour  and  fellow-producer. 
The  words  of  Cato  are  as  true  in  Ontario  to-day  as  they 
were  when  he  uttered  them  : ‘ In  the  pleasures  of  hus- 

bandry I greatly  delight  ; they'  are  not  interrupted  by 
age,  and  are  the  pursuits  in  which  a wise  man’s  life  should 
be  spent.’  The  earth  does  not  rebel  against  authority ; 
it  gives  back  with  usury  what  it  receives  ; the  tillage  of 
the  earth  is  salutary  to  all.’ 

Canada  is  as  large  as  Europe  ; it  lies  between  as  many 
parallels  of  latitude  and  between  as  many  meridians  of 
longitude,  and  has  as  great  a diversity  of  climates.  Nature 
has  been  kind  to  us  in  her  wonderful  dower  of  inland 
waterways.  The  five  great  lakes — Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie,  Ontario — contain  more  than  half  of  the 
world’s  fresh  water ; while  north-westward  from  these 
stretches  another  chain  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Arctic  scarcely  of  secondary  importance  to  the  first  group 
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— Winnipeg,  Reindeer,  Athabaska,  Great  Slave,  and  Great 
Bear.  Throughout  the  whole  Dominion  is  a wonderful 
network  of  lakes  and  mighty  connecting  rivers. 

These  great  bodies  of  fresh  water  give  a system  of  interior 
navigation  which  anticipated  the  railroads,  and  now  sup- 
plements them  with  alternative  routes.  The  amelioration 
effect  of  the  lakes  on  the  climate  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  here  where  Canada  scores  against 
Australia. 

Frontier  of  Fig-tree  and  Vine. 

Ontario  is  the  Province  which  derives  the  greatest  and 
most  direct  benefit  from  the  “ Great  Rakes.”  Ret  us  look 
into  her  Mediterranean  land,  the  frontier  of  fig-tree  and 
vine.  Unless  attention  is  directed  to  the  condition,  one 
scarcely  thinks  of  vineyards  and  peach  orchards  in  con- 
nection with  Canada.  Theories  can  best  be  crowded  out 
by  facts.  It  is  a fact  that  there  are  5,000,000  grape-vines 
on  the  north  shore  of  Rake  Erie  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  in  one  year  produced  30,000,000  lbs.  of  grapes,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  It  is  a fact  that  this  same  beautiful  shore-line 
boasts  half  a million  peach-trees,  and  with  the  peaches 
and  grapes  grow  apricots,  quinces,  plums,  pears,  and 
cherries. 

N.B. — Samples  of  fruit  grown  in  the  Province  are  always 
on  exhibition  at  the  offices  of  the  Ontario  Government, 
^63,  Strand,  Rondon,  W.C. 

British  Praise  for  Canada- 

As  showing  to  what  an  extent  the  pride  of  the  Canadians 
born  in  their  native  land  is  endorsed  by  British  journalists 
and  others  who  have  intimate  connections  with  the  country, 
we  quote  the  following  words  published  in  the  Empire, 
Magazine  by  Mr.  William  Campbell  under  the  heading, 
“ Smiling  Ontario  ” No  more  glowing  and  accurate  picture 
of  the  attractions  of  the  Province  has  been  given  than  in  the 
concise  language  used  by  this  writer 

Ontario  is  the  land  of  smiles— smiling  farmers,  smiling 
children,  smiling  fruit.  And  yet  it  is  a neglected  land. 
There  is  a soil  .as  rich  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  a market 
already  assured,  but  so  great  is  the  magic  of  Western 
advertising  in  Britain  that  the  emigrant  goes  by  with  disdain 


to  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia,  anywhere 
West  as  long  as  it  is  West.  I do  not  ridicule  this  tendency, 
for  I know  what  the  West  can  offer,  still  I believe  that 
50  per  cent,  of  our  emigrants  are  better  fitted  to  commence 
colonising  in  Eastern  Canada  than  in  the  Western  zone. 
And  I would  strongly  urge  them  to  at  least  make  Eastern 
Canada  a training  ground.  My  reason  is,  that  it  is  more 
settled,  more  civilised,  and  the  conditions  such  that  the 
agriculturist  can  more  readily  gain  the  essence  of  things 
Canadian.  I will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  soil  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  cannot  be  excelled.  In  the  open 
are  beautiful  vineyards,  acres  of  peaches,  fields  of  apples, 
golden  grain,  and  herds  of  most  beautiful  Holsteins,  Ayr- 
shires  and  Jerseys.  And  the  townships  are  models  of 
their  kind. 

Here,  too,  is  true  love  for  the  old  land  ; true  love  for 
Imperial  ties. 

The  latest  tribute  comes  from  an  eloquent  writer  in  the 
W estminster  Gazette,  who  recently  accompanied  a large  party 
of  British  journalists  in  a special  tour  of  the  Dominion 
made  at  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian  Government.  He 
says : — 

“ Canada  is  a land  of  hope  ; a place  where  the  man  who 
is  willing  to  work — at  anything — will  do  well.  It  is  a new 
nation,  where  there  is  much  equality  of  social  status.  The 
differences  of  social  rank  as  exhibited  in  this  country  are 
largely  obliterated  there.  A man  doing  labouring  work 
to-day  may  be  Mayor  of  his  town  in  a couple  of  years’ 
time,  and  M.P.P.  in  the  year  following.  It  will  almost 
entirely  depend  upon  himself.  Ancient  barriers  of  custom 
and  class  are  unknown  in  the  Dominion,  and  have  not, 
therefore,  to  be  surmounted  with  great  labour  by  the 
aspiring  youth  who  has  capacity.” 

Opinions  of  a British  Financier. 

Another  valuable  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  opportunities 
in  Ontario,  comes  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  financial 
firms  in  England,  who  was  recently  interviewed  in  Toronto  on 
his  way  back  to  the  Old  Country  after  a most  exhaustive  trip 
over  the  entire  Dominion.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  Canada, 
but  the  last  tour  had  served  to  convince  him  that  Northern 
Ontario  is  the  finest  farming  region  in  the  world.  He  went  on 
to  say  : — 
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“ The  Prairie  Provinces  are  not  in  it  for  a moment  with 
Ontario.  I have  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to  studying 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  and  am  greatly 
impressed  with  their  possibilities,  but  they  amount  to  very 
little  in  comparison  with  the  impression  I have  received  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  Northern  part  of  this  Province.  One 
great  advantage  that  particularly  struck  me  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  a farmer  in  the  West  can  work  and  make  money 
Only  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  he  can  be 
earning  a good  living  the  year  round  in  the  Northern  Ontario 
agricultural  belt.  All  through  the  area,  you  know,  there  is 
an  average  crop  of  ten  cords  of  pulp  wood  to  the  acre  ; the 
farmer  can  spend  the  winter  in  cutting  this  and  taking  it  to 
the  railway,  and  he  will  get  3 dols.  (12s.  6d.)  a cord  for  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  helping  his  summer  crops  by  clear- 
ing the  land  fbr  the  spring  planting. 

“ Another  thing  which  made  a great  impression  on  me  was 
that  in  the  West  they  are  simply  mining  the  soil  for  the  sake 
of  wheat  alone.  They  are  mad  on  wheat,  and  are  exhausting 
their  fertile  ground  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  raise. 
Now,  it  is  general  or  ‘mixed*  farming  that  spells  true 
prosperity,  and  Northern  Ontario  is  the  country  par  excel- 
lence for  mixed  farming.  I consider  that  this  area  can  grow 
the  finest  tubers  in  the  world  without  depleting  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  At  any  rate,  I never  saw  such  tubers  in  my  life 
as  they  have  grown  in  Northern  Ontario  this  season.  Among 
the  other  great  resources  I may  mention  the  limitless  water 
powers  in  which  the  country  abounds,  and  the  vast  forests 
of  spruce  of  the  finest  sort,  which  in  itself  is  bound  to  lead  to 
the  erection  of  huge  pulp  mills  all  over  the  district. 

“ During  my  visit  to  the  ^West,  it  seemed  to  me  many  of 
the  people  were  inclined  to  be  too  self-satisfied  with  their  own 
country.  They  are  inclined  to  look  upon  their  provinces  as 
the  only  great  farming  region  in  America,  and  t6  ignore 
everywhere  else.  It  certainly  opened  their  eyes  a bit  when 
I started  in  to  quote  bare  facts  to  them,  pointing  out,  for 
example,  that  the  Government  returns  show  the  total  field 
crops  of  Ontario  last  season  to  have  exceeded  in  value  those 
of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  combined,  by  more 
than  47,000,000  dollars.” 

Census  Statistics. 

The  official  census  of  Canada  affords  the  best  evidence 

of  the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
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are  British  by  birth  and  religion.  The  population  of  Canada 
rose  from  5,371,315  in  1901  to  7,081,869  in  1911,  and  that 
of  Ontario  from  2,182,947  in  1901  to  2,519,902  in  1911. 
The  following  statistics  give  the  last  available  figures  as  to 
the  race  and  religion  of  the  population  of  Ontario  : — 


By  race  or  origin — By  religion — 


British  

But  Mi  . . 

• 1, 732ri44 

23,280 
158,671 

Anglican  (Church  of 
Kngland)  

367,937 

116,320 

French  

Baptist  

German 

203,319 

24,665 

Brethren  

9,532 

390,304 

Indian  and  h.b 

Catholic,  Roman  .... 

Italian  

5,233 

Congregationalist  .... 

15,289 

J ewish  

5,337 

Disciple 

10,154 

Negro 

8,935 

Friends  (Quaker)  .... 

3,648 

Russian 

• 4,584 

J ewish  

5,32i 

Scandinavian  

3,854 

Lutheran  

48,052 

Other  races  

4,654 

Mennonite 

12,208 

Not  given 

8,271 

Methodist  

666,388 

Pagan 

Presbyterian 

Salvation  Army 

Other  Sects  

Not  given  

3, nr 

477,386 

6,479 

41,708 

9,no 

Cities  and  Towns  of  Ontario. 

The  following  extract  from  the  census  returns  of  1911 
show  how  the  population  of  Ontario  towns  has  grown  during 
the  last  ten  years  : — v 


Barrie 

191 1. 
6,428 

1901. 

5,949 

North  Bay.  . . . 

1911. 

' 7,7i8 

1901. 

2,530 

Belleville  .... 

9,850 

9,H7 

North  Toronto 

5,362 

1,852 

Berlin 

15,192 

9,747 

Orillia 

6,835 

4,907 

Brantford  .... 

23,046 

16,619 

Oshawa 

7,433 

4,394 

Brockville  .... 

9,372 

8,940 

Ottawa  

86,340 

59,928 

Chatham  .... 

10,760 

.9,068 

Owen  Sound  . . 

12,555 

8,776 

Cobalt 

5,629 

* 

Pembroke  .... 

5,624 

5,156 

Cobourg  

5,073 

4,239 

Peterborough 

18,312 

11,239 

Collingwood  . . 

7,077 

■ 5,755 

Port  Arthur  . . 

11,216 

3,2i4 

Dundas  

4,297 

3,i73 

' Port  Hope  .... 

5,089 

4,188 

Fort  William.  . 

16,498, 

3,633 

‘ St.  Catharines 

12,460 

9,946 

Galt  

10,299 

7,866 

St.  Thomas  . . 

14,050 

11,485 

Goderich  .... 

4,522 

4,158 

Sarnia 

9,936 

,8,176 

7,169 

Guelph  

15,148 

1 1 ,496 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

10,179 

6,361 

Hamilton  .... 

81,879 

52,634. 

Smith’s  Falls.  . 

5755 

Hawkesbury  . . 

4,39i 

4,i5o 

Stratford  . . .-. 

12,929 

9.959 

Ingersoll 

4,757 

4,573 

Sudbury 

4,140 

2,027 

Kenora  

6,152 

5,202 

Toronto 

376,240 

208,040 

Kingston  .... 

18,815 

17,961 

Waterloo  .... 

4,360 

3,537 

London  

46,177 

37,976 

Welland 

5,3n 

1,863 

Midland 

4,660 

3,i74 

Windsor  ...... 

17,819 

12,153 

Niagara  Falls. . 

9,245  4,244 

’Not  in  existence  in  1901. 
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Agriculture  in  Ontario. 

Ontario  is  essentially  an  agricultural  Province.  With 
15,000,000  acres  cleared,  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  its  agricultural  production, 
has  doubled  in  value  within  the  last  decade. 

In  1910  the  Dominion  Census  calculated  the  field  crops  of 
Ontario  to  be  worth  $ 204,000,000  oqt  of  a total  of  $507,000,000 
for  all  Canada.  The  dairy  products  of  Ontario  amount  to 
$35,000,000  and  the  live  stock  product  is  worth  $65,000,000 
annually.  The  net  annual  total  of  agricultural  products  from 
Ontario  farms  is  over  $250,000,000.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  Ontario  at  the  present  time  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  two  Provinces  in  the  Dominion.  As  the  result  of  more 
intensive  methods  of  cultivating  the  land  and  more  economic 
forms  of  production  in  various  parts  of  Ontario,  farm  properties 
are  increasing  in  value,  as  well  as  the  products  themselves. 
Market  gardening  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  industries 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  requires  very  little  capital  to 
be  invested  or  time  to  be  lost  while  waiting  for  remunerative 
returns.  To  the  man  with  more  capital,  the  fruit-growing 
industry  in  Ontario — details  of  which  are  given  in  special 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Ontario  Government  Office,  163, 
Strand,  hondon — offers  splendid  prospects.  Ontario  apples 
have  long  held  a high  place  in  the  opinion  of  British  importers, 
and  in  the  last  two  years  peaches  grown  in  the  open  air  have 
been  sold  in  Co  vent  Garden,  and  helped  to  destroy  the 
wrong  opinions  so  many  people  have  as  to  the  severity  of  the 
Canadian  climate. 

Mr.  C.  C.  James,  C.M.G.,  the  Deputy-Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario,  is  a regular 
annual  visitor  to  Great  Britain  to  look  into  the  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  emigration  to  the  Province.  During 
his  last  visit,  in  August,  1911,  he  gave  an  address,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts  under  their  several 
headings. 

Live  Stock  and  Cattle  Raising. 

Nature  has  done  much  to  assist  Ontario  in  the  rearing 
of  live  stock.  Clear  air,  clean  water,  and  rich  pasture 
grasses  are  to  be  found  there.  The  result  is  that  there  has 
grown  up  on  the  farms  of  Ontario  the  most  successful  lot 
of  stock  breeders  to  be  found  in  any  one  section  of  the 
Continent.  You  will  find  there  all  the  British  breeds  of 
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cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  and,  in  addition,  some 
Continental  varieties.  Ontario  is  the  ideal  home  for  the 
British  stockman,  who  is  seeking  a home  elsewhere.  Our 
breeders  have  the  home  market,  all  the  other  provinces, 
and  also  many  of  the  larger  States  of  the  Union  to  which 
to  send  their  surplus  product.  And  many  of  the  most 
successful  and  well-to-do  breeders  of  Ontario  got  their 
training  on  the  farms  of  the  British  Isles.  British  breeders 
of  live  stock  are  well  acquainted  with  Ontario  breeders, 
some  of  whom  are  amongst  the  largest  importers  of  stock 
to  North  America. 

“ Dairying,  which  has  been  developed  to  so  great  an 
extent,  and  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Eastern  Ontario, 
traces  back  to  the  Scottish  farmers  and  the  Ayrshire 
cows  which  they  brought  out  in  the  early  days.” 

Farm  Land  Values. 

Dealing  with  the  value  of  farm  lands,  Mr.  James  said  : — 

“ The  variation  of  climate  and  variation  of  production 
in  our  Province  will  indicate  that  there  must  be  a great 
variation  in  land  values.  The  Crown  lands  of  Northern 
Ontario  cost  the  bona-fide  settler  50  cents  (2s.)  an  acre. 
Improved  lands  in  Southern  Ontario  vary  from  50  dollars 
(£10)  to  $i,500‘(j£300)  an  acre,  including  buildings.  In  a few 
sections  where  specialising  and  intensive  cultivation  have 
been  carried  out,  $150  (£30)  to  $500  (£100)  an  acre  is  the 
price.  The  general  run  of  lands  in  Ontario  will  be  from 
$50  (£10)  to  $100  (£20)  an  acre.  I can  take  you  to  a 
section  lying  west  of  Toronto  which  twenty  years  ago 
was,  in  large  farms,  worth  $100  an  acre  ; to-day  it  is 
practically  all  cut  up  into  small  plots  of  20  acres,  producing 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and  it  is  worth  $300  (£60)  and 
more  per  acre.  Many  of  the  present  owners  came  to 
Ontario  as  farm  labourers,  with  no  capital.  They  are 
making  money,  they  are  living  amid  the  most  comfortable 
social  conditions,  they  are  educating  their  children,  and 
some  of  the  latter  will  probably  be  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful citizens  of  Canada  a few  years  hence.” 

Mr.  James  is  one  of  the  best-known  agriculturists  in  the 
Dominion,  both  as  a practical  farmer  and  as  a writer  and 
speaker.  His  work  in  this  connection  attracted  the  notice 
of  Earl  Grey  the  ex-Governor-General,  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation the  King  honoured  Mr.  James  by  appointing  him 
a Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Georgec 
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Dairying. 

The  dairy  industry  is  the  largest  in  the  country.  Ontario 
has  found  that  dairying  is  more  profitable  than  grain-growing. 
“ Our  revenue  from  dairy-products,”  says  Saskatchewan, 
“ is  nothing  like  what  it  is  in  Ontario — we  are  in  the  state 
Ontario  was  thirty  years  ago.”  There  are  1,173  cheese 
factories  and  115  creameries.  The  milk  delivered  at  factories 
in  1909  was  1,361,046,459  pounds,  the  cheese  produced  was 
125,611,359  pounds,  and  the  value  was  $14, 193, 918.  The 
milk  made  into  butter  at  cheese  factories  and  creameries  was 
198,334,532  pounds,  the  butter  produced  was  9,015,206 
pounds,  and  the  value  $2, 175, 955.  The  estimated  value  of 
butter  made  in  farm  dairies,  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
supplied  to  towns  and  cities  was  $15,000,000.  The  total  value 
of  dairy  products  was  at  least  $31,000,000,  while  in  two  or 
three  banner  years  the  average  value  was  $35,000,000. 

Canada  gets  better  prices  than  the  United  States  for  cheese 
sent  to  the  British  Isles,  and  it  is  by  far  the  largest  exporter  of 
cheese  in  the  world.  Three  quarters  of  the  dairy  product  is 
produced  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  the  most  important  cheese- 
making section  of  the  Dominion.  Ontario  farmers  shipped  in 
1910  $1,250,000  worth  of  cream  to  the  United  States. 

Dairying  is  followed  with  much  success  by  the  man  that 
farms  upon  a large  scale  as  well  as  the  man  that  has  50  to  100 
acres.  It  can  be  made  a fine  of  profitable  production  by  a’ 
careful,  industrious  farmer  at  a comparatively  small  outlay. 
When  a few  good  cows  have  been  secured,  a herd  can  be 
maintained  and  improved  at  a minimum  cost.  With  increas- 
ing population,  home  dairying  is  becoming  more  and  more 
profitable,  a ready  market  being  always  found  for  good  dairy 
butter.  The  sale  of  milk  in  the  cities  and  towns  is  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  fines.  The  export  trade  in  butter  and 
cheese  is  established  upon  a solid  basis.  But  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  creamery  butter  finds  a rapid  sale  in  the  markets 
of  the  Province,  and  even  with  the  high  price  of  products 
exported  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  provincial 
market  has  been  quite  as  profitable. 

A special  pamphlet  dealing  with  dairying  may  be  procured 
on  application  to  the  Ontario  Government  Offices,  163,  Strand, 
Bondon,  W.C. 
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Government  Aid  to  Agriculture. 

The  amount  spent  in  1910  on  helping  agriculture  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  various  Provincial  Governments 
was  as  follows  : The  Dominion  Government  nearly  $1,000,000 
(£200,000);  Ontario,  $743,169  (£148,634);  Quebec,  $294,850 
(£58,970)  ; Nova  Scotia,  $75,000  (£15,000)  ; New  Brunswick, 
$41,478  (£8,297)  > Prince  Edward  Island,  $8,846  (£1,769). 


Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

In  encouraging  the  farmer  to  become  more  scientific  in  his 
methods  of  work,  thus  enabling  him  to  produce  a greater 
return  for  his  labours,  the  Ontario  Government  has  adopted 
a very  active  policy.  In  the  year  1910,  about  £156,000  was 
spent  in  this  endeavour.  This  means  that  the  Government 
of  Ontario  is  spending  on  agricultural  improvement  about 
1/3  a year  for  every  person  in  the  Province.  One  of  the 
chief  institutions  for  training  farmers  is  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Guelph,  which  admits  as  students  only  those 
who  have  had  practical  farm  experience.  The  total  number 
in  attendance  in  all  classes  during  1910  was  1,386.  There  are 
two  courses  for  young  men  : one  of  two  years  leading  to  an 
Associate  Diploma  and  covering  the  practical  details  of  the 
best  methods  of  f^rm  work  ; and  the  second,  a four  years’ 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.A.  from  Toronto  Univer- 
sity. To  young  ladies  the  Macdonald  Institute  offers  three- 
months’  courses  in  cooking,  sewing  and  laundry  work  ; a 
home-maker  course  of  one  year,  and  two  year  courses  to 
prepare  Professional  Housekeepers  and  Teachers  of  Domestic 
Science  for  our  Public  and  High  Schools.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  College,  short  courses  for  farmers  in 
stock  judging,  seed  judging,  horticulture,  dairying  and  poultry 
husbandry,  are  offered  during  the  winter  months.  During 
the  past  session  there  were  students  in  attendance  from  each 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Belgium,  Cape  Breton,  East  Indies,  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  Ireland,  India,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

* Copy  of  the  Guelph  Ontario  Calendar  can  be  obtained  at 
the  Ontario  Government  Office,  163.  Strand.  W-C. 


Value  of  Field  Crops  of  all  Canada. 

The  lasc  Official  Year  Book  of  Canada  includes  a table 
which  shows  that  an  area  of  32,711,062  acres  yielded  in  1910  a 
harvest  which,  computed  at  local  market  prices,  had  a value 
of  $507,185,500  (£104,457,600)  in  all  Canada.  According  to 
provinces,  the  yield  of  the  field  crops  was  as  follows  : -A. 


Ontario  

1204,002,000 

£40,800,400 

Quebec  

97,107,000  .. 

19,421,400 

Saskatchewan  

84,138,400 

16,827,680 

Manitoba  

55,206,000 

11,041,200 

Nova  Scotia  

21,203,000 

4,240,600 

New  Brunswick  

18,959,000 

3,799,800 

Alberta  

16,582,000 

2,1 16,400 

Prince  Edward  Island  . . . . 

9,988,100 

1,997,620 

Ontario’s  1911 

Field  Crop. 

The  following  statement  regarding  crop  conditions,  based 
on  the  reports  of  2,000  correspondents,  sent  in  during  the 
first  week  of  November,  1911,  was  issued  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture 

The  following  is  area  and  yields  of  the  principal  field  crops  of  Ontario 
for  1911.  The  areas  have  been  compiled  from  individual  returns  of 
farmers,  and  the  yields  by  a special  staff  in  each  township  in  addition 
to  our  regular  crop  correspondents  : 


1911. 

Yield 

Total 

per 

Annual 

Number 

yield, 

acre. 

aver’ge 

Crop. 

of  acres. 

bu'shels. 

bush. 

yield. 

Pall  Wheat  . . 

837,492 

17, 926, 586 

21.4 

21.0 

Spring  Wheat 

I33,7H 

2,295,534 

17.2 

15.9 

Barley  

616,977 

16,248,129 

26.3 

27.7 

Oats  

2,699,230 

84,829,232 

3i-4 

35-5 

Rye  

98,652 

1,562,971 

15.8 

16.4 

Buckwheat  . . 

189,039 

3,852,231 

20.4 

20.3 

Corn  forh’sk’g 

308,350 

21,913,290 

71.1 

7I-3 

in  the  ear. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Corn  for  Silo 

335,935 

3,764,227 

1 1. 21 

11-45 

Hay  & Clover 

3, 301,468 

4,238,362 

1.28 

1-45 

The  acreage  devoted  to  other  crops  in  19 11  were  as  follows:— 
Orchards,  303,188  ; small  fruits,  25,360  ; vineyards,  11,586  ; gardens, 
58,748;  rape,  40,330  ; flax,  12,128;  hops,  622  ; tobacco,  14,744; 
summer  fallow,  279,220;  pasture  (cleared),  3,116,768. 

N.B. — Special  Pamphlets  dealing  in  detail  with  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  other  resources  of  the  pro- 
vince are  circulated  from  the  Ontario  Government 
Office.  163,  Strand.  London.  W.C 


Northern  or  New  Ontario. 

To  those  possessing  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  Northern 
Ontario  to-day  offers  the  same  attractions  which  the  now 
populous  parts  of  the  Province  did  to  the  early  settlers  more 
than  a century  ago  ; an  area  in  which  grants  of  virgin  Crown 
land  are  still  obtainable  for  from  50  cents  (2s.)  an  acre.  Of 
the  3,745,574  square  miles  in  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Ontario  has  260,862.  Though  the  older  settled  portions  of 
the  province  are  more  thickly  populated  than  any  other 
area  of  the  Dominion,  the  opening  up  of  Northern  Ontario, 
largely  due  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  silver  in  the  Cobalt 
and  gold  in  the  Porcupine  districts,  has  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  farm  lands  as  well  suited 
to  grain  farming  and  mixed  farming  as  those  which  first 
attracted  the  early  settlers  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
Province,  when  there  were  no  railways  to  enable  them  to 
penetrate  far  from  the  great  Lakes  and  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, to  explore  the  rich  hinterland  which  railways  have 
now  made  accessible  to  good  markets. 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst,  the  recently  appointed  Minister 
of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  in  the  Ontario  Cabinet,  pre- 
dicts that  this  great  territory,  which  will  be  known  as  New 
Ontario,  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  Dominion  owing  to  its  wealth  of  minerals, 
timber,  and  pulpwood  in  proximity  to  immense  water-powers 
which  can  be  economically  used  in  connection  with  smelters 
and  other  industrial  establishments. 

A Fine  Farming  Country. 

As  to  the  attractions  New  Ontario  offers  to  the  farmer, 
Mr.  C.  C.  James,  C.M.G.,  the  Deputy-Minister  of  Agriculture, 
says  : — 

“ The  north  country  can  produce  hay,  oats,  peas,  clover, 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  small  fruits  in  great  abundance, 
with  a market  at  hand  such  as  the  farmers  in  Southern 
Ontario  can  hardly  hope  for.  In  addition  to  the  towns, 
there  are  lumber  camps  and  mining  camps  that  pay  even 
higher  prices  for  every  ounce  of  food.  There  are  at  least 
four  consumers  for  every  producer.  What  better  con- 
ditions could  a farmer  wish  for  ? 

“ Let  the  prairie  farmers  farm  the  finest  wheat  in  the 
world.  Northern  Ontario  farmers  will,  twenty  years  from 
now,  be  producing  beef  and  mutton,  perhaps  butter  and 
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cheese,  as  a choice  between  these  two.  Here  is  a great 
unoccupied  land,  as  fair  as  any  that  the  sun  shines  on  ; 
with  magnificent  water-powers  that  will  develop  towns 
and  cities  on  the  highways  from  the  West  to  the  East ; 
filled  with  economic  minerals,  that  will  attract  tens,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  thousands  ; a productive  soil,  endowed 
by  nature  with  all  the  conditions  that  go  to  the  making 
of  a great  agricultural  country.  It  is  near  at  hand,  easily 
accessible,  cheap  to  purchase — a land  that  presents  ideal 
conditions  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Are  our  Ontario 
farmers  who  must  move,  or  who  are  determined  to  move, 
going  to  pass  it  by  for  the  prairie  country  of  the  West  ? 
All  that  can  be  expected  is  that  before  deciding  upon  their 
future  they  shall  give  careful  enquiry  to  the  new  lands 
of  their  own  Province,  before  they  seek  another.  All 
things  considered,  Northern  Ontario  to-day  offers  the  best 
prospect  in  all  Canada  for  the  man  with  limited  capital 
who  proposes  to  take  up  farming  as  a business.” 

N.B. — A special  pamphlet  dealing  with  New  Ontario  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Ontario  Government 
Offices,  163,  Strand,  Eondon,  W.C. 

Growth  of  Ontario  Industries. 

Though  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  the  most  important 
industry  of  Ontario,  and  the  one  which  offers  the  greatest 
advantage  to  British  immigrants,  the  Province  leads  all 
the  rest  of  Canada  in  the  extent  of  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries ; indeed,  it  is  the  opportunities  and  attractions  which 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  successful  native  born  Ontario 
farmer  find  in  the  growing  cities  which  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  great  scarcity  of  labour  that  exists. 

Ontario’s  manufactured  products  include  almost  every 
article  and  class  of  goods  known  in  the  Canadian  market. 
Increase  in  manufacturing,  1900-1905,  51  per  cent. 

Ontario  has  now  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Canada,  representing  47  per  cent,  of 
the  total  capital  employed,  and  48  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid. 

The  official  Year  Book  issued  by  the  King’s  Printer  at 
Ottawa  shows  that  in  the  last  year,  when  a census  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  Dominion  was  taken,  the  result  was  as 
follows  : — 


Summary  by 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Provinces. 

Wage 

Factories 

Farners. 

A m Canada  

• 15,796 

846,585,023 

356,034 

Alberta  

120 

5,545,821 

i,79i 

British  Columbia 

459 

53,022,033 

22,287 

Manitoba 

354 

27,517,297 

9,194 

New  Brunswick  

' 628 

26,792,698 

17,962 

Nova  Scotia  

909 

75,089,191 

22,135 

Ontario  

7,996 

397,484,705 

169,745 

Prince  Fdward  Island 

285 

1,680,541 

2,692 

Quebec 

4,965 

255,479,662 

108,918 

Saskatchewan 

80 

3,973,075 

i,3io 

Value  of 
Products. 

718,352,603 

5,116,782 

38,288,378 

28,i55,732 

22,133,951 

32,574,323 

367,850,002 

1,851,615 

219,861,648 

2,520,172 


Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Ontario  are  growing  so  rapidly  is  an  additional  security 
to  the  old  countryman  who  takes  up  land  that  he  will  always 
find  markets  close  at  hand  to  use  all  the  farm,  gardening, 
and  dairy  produce  he  can  supply.  The  Ontario  farmer  has 
an  advantage  over  the  man  in  less  settled  areas  who  has  to 
pay  heavier  freight  and  transportation  charges  to  reach  the 
consumer. 


Ontario  for  the  Sportsman. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  contains  magnificent  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  is  intersected  by  smaller  streams  in  which  good 
fishing  is  plentiful,  and  easily  accessible  to  all.  Fine  black 
bass,  the  splendid  maskinonge,  lake  trout  and  speckled  trout 
abound.  In  alluding  to  this  feature  of  the  attractions  of 
Ontario  to  the  tourist  as  well  as  to  the  resident,  a writer 
in  the  London  Times  said  : — 

“ Within  six  days  of  Liverpool  lies  a sportsman’s  paradise 
where  game  laws,  as  here  understood,  are  unknown.  The 
same  sporting  instincts  that  animate  the  British  sportsman 
dwell  also  in  the  blood  of  his  Canadian  cousin,  for  they 
have  a common  ancestry.  Every  town  and  village  possesses 
its  hunting  and  its  fishing  and  other  clubs  ; the  unwritten 
laws  of  sportsmanship  are  keenly  maintained,  and  the 
apnals  of  the  chase  are  zealously  recorded.” 

In  the  Algonquin  Park,  which  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
Government  as  a forest  reserve,  totalling  1,000,000  acres, 
red  deer  of  large  size  are  found.  In  the  highlands  of  Ontario,  the 
Temagami  and  other  districts  are  found  caribou,  moose, 
black  bear,  and  the  valuable  beaver,  minx,  marten,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals.  In  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  Muskoka  Lakes, 
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Lake  of  Bays,  Dean  Lake,  and  among  the  100,000  islands 
of  the  Georgian  Bay,  splendid  fishing  and  shooting  is  to  be 
had,  accessible  to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the  few  who  belong 
to  fish  and  game  clubs  and  kindred  organisations. 

In  addition  to  its  other  recreations,  Ontario  offers  the 
attractions  of  those  winter  sports  which  so  many  go  to 
Switzerland  to  seek,  such  as  ski-ing,  tobogganing,  curling, 
snow-shoeing,  while  ice-boating  is  an  exhilarating  pastime 
upon  its  long  stretches  of  lake  and  stream. 

Moreover,  the  natural  resources 't>f  Ontario  in  game  and  fish 
are  a source,  of  large  revenue  to  the  Province  as  well  as  of 
great  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants.  The  sale  of  the  products 
of  the  fishing  alone  last  year  totalled  over  $ 2,000,000 
(£400,000}.  Those  who  desire  detailed  information  regarding 
the  opportunities  for  the  sportsman  should  write  for  special 
pamphlets  which  are  issued  from  the  Ontario  Government 
Offices,  163,  Strand,  London. 

Ontario’s  Minerals. 

Of  the  Crown  domain  of  116,000,000  acres  a considerable 
area  is  in  geological  formations  known  to  carry  valuable 
minerals,  extending  northward  from  the  great  lakes  and 
westward  from  the  Ottawa  River  to  the  Manitoba  boundary. 

Iron  in  large  bodies  of  magnetite  and  hematite  ; copper 
in  sulphide  and  native  form;  gold,  mostly  in  free  milling 
quartz ; silver,  native  and  in  other  forms ; zincblende, 
galena,  pyrite,  mica,  graphite,  corundum,  talc,  1 marl,  brick 
clay,  building  stones  of  all  kinds,  and  other  useful  minerals 
have  been  found  in  many  places  and  are  being  worked. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  Province,  salt,  petroleum,  and 
natural  gas  are  important  products.  The  cement  and  clay 
industries  have  a large  output. 

The  mining  laws  of  Ontario  are  liberal,  and  the  prices  of 
mineral  lands  low.  The  climate  is  unsurpassed,  wood  and 
water  are  plentiful,  and  in  the  summer  season  the  prospector 
can  go  almost  anywhere  in  a canoe.  Railways  run  through 
the  entire  mineral  belt. 

In  his  last  report  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Gibson,  the  Deputy- 
Minister  of  Mines  for  the  Province,  states  that  the  returns 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under  the  Mining  Act  of  Ontario 
show  that  the  products  of  the  mines  and  mineral  works  of 
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the  Province  for  the  twelve  months  ending  31st  December, 
1910,  had  a value  of  $39,313,895  (£7,862,779).  For  1909 
the  value  was  $32,981,375  (£6,596,2 75),  the  increase  for  the 
year  being  thus  $6,332,520  (£1,266,504),  or  over  19  per  cent. 
As  compared  with  1908,  the  increase  was  $13,676,278 
(£2,735,256),  or  53  per  cent. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  advance  in  production  has 
been  very  marked,  as  the  following  figures  make  plain  : — 


Year.  Value  of  Production. 

1905  #17,854,296  ..  £3,570,859 

1906  22,388,383  ..  4,477,67.7 

1907  25,019,373  ..  5,003,874 

1908  25,637,617  ..  5,127,523 

1909  •• 32,981,375  ••  6,596,275 

1910.. 39,313,895  ••  7,862,779 


Development  of  the  Mining  Industry. 

“The  statistician  is  rarely  justified  in  venturing  on  the  realm 
of  prophecy,’ ’ the  Deputy-Minister  continues,  “ but  the 
upward  tendency  of  the  curve  described  by  the  growth  of 
mining  in  Ontario  points  strongly  to  still  greater  things 
in  the  future.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  extension 
of  prospecting  into  Northern  Ontario  now  being  rendered 
possible  through  railway  construction,  will  bring  to  light 
new  mineral  fields  probably  as  rich  as  any  that  have  yet  been 
found.  The  discovery  of  one  such  field  leads  almost  as  by 
a law  of  nature  to  the  discovery  of  others.” 


The  following  table  contains  a summary  of  the  mineral 
production  for  1910 


Product.. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Metallic  : — 

$ 

Gold ounces 

3,6i9 

68,498 

Silver  

30,651,417 

15,481,322 

Cobalt 

1,098 

54,699 

Nickel 

19,140 

4,005,961 

Copper 

9,630 

1,374,103 

Iron  ore 

,, 

230,656 

5i3,72i 

Pig  iron 

• ,, 

447,351 

6,975,418 

Zinc  ore 

■ „ 

576 

5,76o 

— 

28,479,482 

Less  Ontario  iron  ore  (143,284 

tons) 

smelted  into  pig  iron  

— 

317,804 

Net  metallic  production 

% A 

28,161,678 

2 1 


Non-metallic  : — 


Actinolite  

Arsenic,  refined 

,,  crude 

Brick,  common  

Tile,  drain 

Brick,  pressed 

„ paving 

Building  and  crushed  stone 

Calcium  carbide 

Cement,  Portland  

Corundum  

Feldspar  . 

Fluorspar 

Graphite 

Gypsum 

Iron  pyrites 

Time . 

Mica 

Natural  gas  

Peat 

Petroleum 

Pottery  

Quartz 

Salt 

Sewer  pipe 

Talc 


Add  metallic  production 

Total  production  

Value  in  Sterling  


tons 


.tons 

.bbl. 

.tons 


bush. 

.tons 

.tons 


.tons 


.tons 


32 

320 

5 G524 

70,709 

3,373 

- — 

.304,988,000 

2,374,287 

21,028,000 

318,456 

44,204,295 

458,596 

3,799,025 

70,648 

— 

761,126 

3,072 

184,323 

• 2,471,837 

3,144,343 

; 1,870 

I7G994 

16,374 

47,5i8 

2 

15 

992 

55,637 

10,043 

17,825 

33,8i2 

98,353 

. 2,889,235 

474,531 

5i3 

85,294 

— 

i,49G239 

851 

1,284 

• 1 1', 004,357 

368,153 

— 

5G485 

90,685 

87,424 

84,071 

414,978 

— . 

357,087 

5,824 

46,592 

■ ^ — 

1 1,152,217 

— • ' 

28,161 ,678 

— 

39,313,895 

£7, 862,779 


The  Silver  Mines  of  Cobalt. 

The  silver  mines  of  Cobalt  are  probably  the  richest  known. 
In  1911  the  output  was  about  31,500,000  fine  ounces,  an 
increase  of  one  million  ounces  over  1910,  and  representing, 
say,  one-seventh  of  the  entire  production  of  the  world.  The 
nickel  mines  of  Sudbury  are  the  sole  commercial  source  of 
this  metal  in  America,  and  their  only  competitor  is  found  in 
New  Caledonia,  a French  penal  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean. 


At  Porcupine,  Promising  Gold  Fields. 

At  Porcupine  a promising  gold  field  is  being  developed. 
The  quartz  bodies  are  large,  and,  in  places,  of  unusual 
richness. 
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Water  and  Power. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Dominion  Government  Commission 
of  Conservation  provides  interesting  proof  of  the  exceptionally 
advantageous  position  which  Ontario  enjoys  in  respect  to  its 
water  powers.  Ontario  has  also  taken  the  lead  in  the  application 
of  such  powers  to  the  large  centres  of  industry  ; great  incentive 
having  been  furnished  by  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  plant  at  Niagara  Palls  which  are  an 
attraction  to  Electrical  Engineers  from  all  over  the  world. 

Through  its  hundred  of  miles  of  transmission  lines  the 
Ontario  Government  Hydro-Electric  Commission  supplies  the 
motive  power  for  electric  railways  and  factories  throughout 
the  Western  . portion  of  the  Province.  Recently  the  Hon. 
Adam  Beck,  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  visited  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  with  the  object  of  studying  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  using  electric  energy  on  the  farm,  and 
it  is  expected  that  as  a result  of  this  visit,  much  of  the  heavier 
labour  on  Ontario  farms  will  be  performed  by  electricity. 
Quite  apart  from  Toronto  and  other  cities,  whose  electric  cars 
and  illumination  are  supplied  from  the  power  generated  at 
Niagara,  there  are  other  growing  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Province  which  are  supplied  with  electricity  generated  from 
adjacent  water  powers,  such  as,  for  instance,  Fort  William, 
and  Fort  Arthur  from  the  Kakabeka  Falls. 

In  a table  issued  by  the  Canadian  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion, giving  an  estimate  of  the  water  power  developed  in 
Canada,  it  is  shown  that  of  1,016,500  horse  power,  743,000  is 
turned  into  electric  energy,  the  other  273,000  horse  power 
being  used,  158,000  in  connection  with  paper  and  pulp  making 
and  115,500  in  connection  with  other  industries.  The  table 
gives  the  developed  power  for  electric  energy  and  for  all  pur- 


poses,  in  the  various  provinces 

as  follows 

Electric. 

Total. 

ONTARIO  

400,683  . . 

532,266 

Ouebec 

191,252  •• 

300,153 

British  Columbia  

88,145  •• 

100,920 

Manitoba  

48,250  . . 

48,300 

Nova  Scotia  

1,875  •• 

15,272 

New  Brunswick  

3,400  . . 

9,765 

Alberta  

7,300  . . 

7,300 

Yukon  

2,000 

Prince  Edward  Island 

50  • . 

500 

Saskatchewan  

45 

Manufacturers  in  Ontario  are  in  the  enviable  position  of 
having  “ power  ” cost  reduced  to  the  minimum  ; a great 
advantage  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  the 
growth  of  native  industries. 
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Forest  Wealth,, 

The  presence  of  abundance  of  timber  is  another  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Ontario.  The  Lumbering  industry  is 
one  of  its  most  active  in  those  months  when  general  farm 
work  is  comparatively  inactive.  The  pine  forests  of  the  province 
are  the  most  valuable  on  the  entire  continent  of  America. 
The  forest  wealth  covers  an  estimated  area  of  102,000  square 
miles.  The  area  covered  by  licence  is  about  20,000  square 
miles.  The  average  cut  of  pine  in  recent  years  has  been  over 

700.000. 000  feet  per  year.  Quantity  still  standing  on  licensed 
lands,  7,000,000,000  feet ; on  unlicensed  territory, 

13.500.000. 000  feet.  The  pulpwood  is  estimated  at  300,000,000 
cords.  The  total  area  of  Ontario’s  National  Park  and  Forest 
reserves  is  18,324  square  miles.  Canada  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
few  remaining  countries  exporting  timber,  and  this  commodity 
will  be  a vast  source  of  wealth  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  emigrant  who  decides  to  take  up  land  in  the  Northern 
part  of  Ontario  will  have  no  lack  of  pine  close  at  hand,  and  in 
clearing  his  land  will  cut  down  much  timber  of  marketable  value. 

Ontario’s  Attractions  Summarised. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  Special  Commissioner 
of  a leading  English  journal,  whose  opinions  are  specially 
valuable  inasmuch  as  he  spent  nearly  twelve  months  in  travel- 
ling through  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  the  object  of  making 
detailed  inquiries  as  to  the  prospects  in  that  Province  for 
British  settlers  with  or  without  capital. 

With  one  or  two  minor  differences,  there  is  no  part  of 
Canada  that  bears  so  strong  a resemblance  to  rural  England 
as  the  settled  parts  of  Ontario  Were  the  visitor  to  this 
province  dropped  unexpectedly  from  the  clouds  into  any  of 
the  great  farming  areas  or  manufacturing  towns  of  Eastern, 
Southern,  and  Central  Ontario,  he  would  not  be  able  at  first 
mentally  to  decide  whether  he  were  standing  in  Canada  or 
England.  After  a little  while,  however,  he  would  discover 
little  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  countries  ; 
and  if  impartial,  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced,  he  would  soon 
be  led  to  confess  that  some  of  these  differences,  if  weighed  in 
the  balance,  would  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  Canada. 

The  writer  noticed,  while  on  extensive  journeys  through  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  that,  generally,  the  Canadian  farmer  is 
rather  careless  and  slip-shod  in  his  farming  methods,  compared 
with  the  British  farmer.  Even  after  years  of  cultivation, 
without  the  aid  of  manure,  the  soil  of  Ontario  is  wondrously 
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productive,  Nature  supplies  a climate  eminently  suitable  to 
practically  all  branches  of  farming  ; the  Government  (both 
Federal  and  Provincial)  spends  large  sums  of  money  on  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experimental  Farms,  to  provide  farmers 
with  the  most  suitable,  up-to-date,  reliable  information  and 
practical  methods  ; and  yet,  the  Ontario  farmer  does  not 
exert  himself,  as  his  British  brother  does,  to  get  the  utmost 
value  out  of  his  land,  commensurate  with  economic  principles. 
The  great  Ontario  peninsula,  washed  by  the  shores  of  Fakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  constitutes  a superb,  unexcelled 
mixed-farming  country.  Nowhere  else  within  the  confines  of 
the  British  Empire  is  it  possible,  over  so  wide  an  area,  to 
cultivate  such  a diversity  of  useful  vegetation.  Over  and 
above  the  different  cereals,  roots,  and  fruits  commonly  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  all  of  which  are  grown  to  perfection  in  Ontario, 
nature  has  provided  that  this  Province  shall  also  produce  in 
the  open  air,  maize,  tobacco,  peaches,  grapes,  tomatoes,  melons, 
and  other  kindred  products.  Recent  experiments  in  the 
growing  of  cotton  in  south-western  Ontario  have  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

An  ordinary  railway  journey  through  the  “ Heart  of  Ontario  ” 
from  Toronto  to  Windsor',  on  the  Detroit  River,  a distance  of 
roughly  200  miles,  reveals  to  the  traveller  who  selects  the  right 
seasons,  mixed  farming  areas  identical  with  those  of  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  or  with  those  of  Eowland  Scotland  : 
fruit  orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Evesham  Valley,  and  parts  of  Kent ; vineyards  resembling 
those  of  France,  the  Rhine  Valley,  or  Northern  Italy ; albeit 
on  a much  smaller  scale  ; plantations  of  tobacco,  much  the 
same  as  those  of  Virginia  : fields  of  tomatoes  such  as  would 
be  seen  in  the  South  of  France,  or  in  Madeira  ; acre  after  acre 
of  strawberries,  identical  with  the  strawberry  fields  of  Swanley, 
in  Kent,  or  those  of  Jersey  ; vast  fields  of  waving  maize, 
ripening  in  a tropical  sun  similar  to  those  of  the  Southern 
States  ; acres  of  melons,  pumpkins,  marrows,  and  cucumbers, 
very  much  the  same  as  those  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  States, 
from  Ohio  to  Eouisiana  ; a large  acreage  of  sugar  beet,  rivalling 
in  quality  the  best  product  of  Germany  and  Western  Russia. 

Market  day  in  one  of  the  real  market  towns  of  this  part  of 
Ontario  is  in  itself  a revelation  as  to  the  soil  and  climate. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  impossible  to  write  adequately 
of  the  splendid  quality  and  enormous  variety  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  flowers  exposed  for  sale  by  the  farmers  of  the  locality,  to 
say  nothing  of  cereals  and  loads  of  hay  and  clover  ; of  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  poultry  yard  and  the  dairy  ; or  of  such  uncommon 
market  commodities  as  maple  sugar  and  home-made  pickles. 

In  Ontario,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a secondary 
means  of  disposal  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  should  the  town 
market  be  overstocked — viz.  : the  canning  factory.  In  these 
days  of  enlightenment,  practically  every  product  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  kingdom  is  preserved  by  means  of  canning. 
Out  in  Western  Canada,  in  particular,  in  the  great  mining  and 
lumber  camps,  in  every  household  in  the  Dominion,  on  the 
steamers  and  ships  sailing  from  Canadian  ports,  and  to  a great 
extent  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
products  of  the.  canning  factory.  Some  farmers  and  vegetable 
and  fruit  growers  in  Ontario  find  it  advantageous  and  profitable 
to  grow  their  stuff  entirely  for  the  canning  factory,  and  even 
for  one  individual  firm  alone.  Some  growers  confine  themselves 
to  one  particular  vegetable.  Right  in  the  centre  of  peninsula! 
Ontario  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  season  a field  of  cucumbers 
150  acres  in  extent,  grown  exclusively  for  the  big  pickle  people 
of  Chicago — Heinz. 

Some  Practical  Advice. 

Having  made  these  brief  observations,  the  question  arises  : 
“ How  can  these  circumstances  and  conditions  be  shown  to  be 
of  advantage  and  interest  to  the  would-be  emigrant  farmers 
and  agriculturists  of  Britain  ? ” 

The  direct  answer  is  : “ Purchase  a farm  in  Old  Ontario, 
rather  than  in  the  West,  if  you  would  have  a home  in  Canada, 
with  all  the  home  comforts  of  the  Old  Country,  without  having 
first  to  pass  through  an  intermediary  stage,  perhaps  of  several 
years,  of  discomfort  and  a more  or  less  rough  life  almost 
inseparable  from  the  settlement  of  a new  country.” 

The  part  of  the  province  known  now  as  Old  Ontario  has  been 
absolutely  settled  and  brought  under  cultivation  for  many 
years  past ; in  the  case  of  some  districts,  one  might  say  for 
scores  of  years  past.  Every  acre  of  cultivable  land  attached 
to  nearly  all  these  farms  has  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
laid  down  as  pasture,  or  allotted  to  fruit-growing — always 
excepting  a portion  of  wooded  area  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  fuel,  timber,  fencing,  etc.  Comfortable,  roomy 
houses,  barns,  and  other  farm  buildings  have  been  erected, 
generally  of  brick  or  stone.  The  farms  are  well  stocked  and 
equipped  with  agricultural  machinery.  No  farm  is  far  from  a 
railway  or  market  town,  a church,  or  good  school.  The  public 
roads  are  adequate,  though  not  in  as  high  a state  of  efficiency 
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as  is  possible.  Given  the  many  admirable  conditions,  the 
English  farmer  will  at  once  ask  : “ How  is  it  that  emigrants 
and  settlers  are  needed  for  farms  such  as  these  ? ” The  answer 
to  this  natural  query  is  : “ The  lure  of  the  West  tempts  a 
great  many  of  the  young  men  of  rural  Ontario  to  leave  the f roof- 
tree  5 farm  for  the  more  exciting,  more  adventurous  life,  with 
its  opportunities,  to  be  found  west  of  Take  Superior/’  Conse- 
quently, the  time  soon  comes  when  the  Ontario  farmer,  grown 
old,  in  many  cases  bereft  of  everyone  to  whom  he  might  pass  on 
his  property,  with,  in  other  cases,  a hardship  in  obtaining 
sufficient  and  suitable  labour  with  a minimum  amount  of 
trouble,  gradually  allows  acre  after  acre  of  his  farm  to  go  out 
of  cultivation,  until  it  becomes  imperative  that  he  sells  the 
farm  as  it  stands  for  anything  he  can  get  for  it,  or,  failing  this, 
retire  from  it  to  a near-by  town  to  live  on  his  carefully-saved 
earnings,  allowing  the  farm  to  fall  into  decay.  Such  farms  as 
these  are  obtainable  very  cheaply  almost  at  any  time.  They 
are  good  and  profitable  investments.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases,  the  rent  paid  for  one  year  of  a tenant  farm  in  Britain 
would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  outright  a farm  in  Ontario, 
together  with  all  its  buildings. 

Education  and  Social  Conditions. 

Ontario,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this 
pamphlet,  is  the  most  settled  portion  of  Canada,  and 
the  new-comer  will  find  public  schools,  high  schools,  and 
technical  schools  in  the  larger  towns.  The  Provincial 
University  of  Ontario  at  Toronto  has  the  largest  enrolment 
of  any  University  in  the  British  Empire.  Affiliated  with  it 
is  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  which  is  the  largest 
agricultural  college  in  the  Empire.  The  College  has  invested 
in  land  and  buildings  over  $1,000,000,  has  a staff  of  over 
forty  ^teachers,  and  has  a total  attendance  of  over  1,100 
students.  It  is  situated  at  Guelph,  50  miles  west  of  Toronto, 
in  one  of  the  best  live-stock  counties  of  the  Province.  For 
terms  of  tuition  communicate  with  the  Ontario  Government 
Offices,  163,  Strand. 

No  village  is  without  its  school,  its  Post  Office,  and  its 
place  of  worship.  The  table  on  page  10  indicates  that  what- 
ever the  religion  of  the  new-comer  may  be,  he  is  likely  to  find 
members  of  his  communion  to  welcome  him,  and  those  who 
belong  to  any  church  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  advised 
to  obtain  a letter  of  introduction  to  take  with  them  from 
their  minister.  There  is  no  established  Church,  but  religious 
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equality  exists  for  all.  Social  distinctions  such  as  those 
in  the  old  country  are  unknown  ; the  thrifty,  sober  and 
industrious  citizen,  be  he  native  born  or  an  immigrant,  can  rise 
to  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  the  Premier  of  the  Province. 
Many  of  the  wealthiest  business  men  in  Ontario  to-day  are 
men  who  worked  on  a farm  in  their  earlier  days,  and  more 
than  a few  hold  titles  conferred  upon  them  by  the  King  for 
services  rendered  to  the  Empire  in  one  form  or  another. 

To  men  with  capital  who  desire  to  study  the  actual  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  Ontario  before  making  any  invest- 
ment or  purchasing  agricultural  land  or  fruit  farms,  the 
Government  furnishes  the  names  of  practical  men  of  repu- 
tation in  the  most  likely  localities,  by  working  for  whom 
they  can  gain  the  necessary  experience  without  paying  any 
premiums ; receiving  instead  board,  lodging,  and  remu- 
neration according  to  their  proficiency. 

The  present  lowest  fare  from  London  to  Toronto  ( J anuary 
ist,  1912),  a distance  of  3,100  miles,  is  £j  13s.  7d  in  the  third 
class,  £10  73.  pd.  second  class,  and  from  £12  saloon  on  steamer 
and  first  class  train.  Toronto  is  333  miles  from  Montreal, 
where  most  of  the  ocean  steamships  land  their  first  and  second 
class  passengers,  between  May  and  November.  Third  class 
passengers  are  all  landed  at  Quebec,  480  miles  from  Toronto. 
Between  November  and  May  passengers  are  landed  at  Halifax 
or  St.  John  instead  of  at  Quebec  or  Montreal.  Only  in  the 
case  of  female  help,  however,  are  emigrants  advised  to  go 
out  during  the  winter  months,  unless  they  possess  capital, 
and  desire  to  gain  experience  during  the  winter,  or  have  ha;d 
positions  found  for  them  before  sailing. 

The  Royal  Military  College,  where  the  Canadian,  Sir  Percy 
Girouard,  now  Governor  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
East  Africa,  and  many  other  officers  who  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  Empire  were  trained,  is  situated 
at  Kingston,  in  the  Province,  while  at  Ottawa,  which  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  located  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm,  an  institution  of  great  value  to  the 
agricultural  community.  An  increasing  number  of  retired 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service,  also  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  known  in  the  Old  Country  as  “ gentle- 
men farmers,”  are  not  only  taking  up  land  in  Ontario  but 
settling  where,  in  every  walk  of  life,  there  is  a better  oppor- 
tunity for  their  children  to  enter  upon  a successful  career. 
The  idea  that  this  class  by  “ emigrating  ” is  subjecting  itself 
to  isolation  from  its  social  equals  and  is  cut  oh  from  the 
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enjoyments  of  life  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed  is  gradually 
being  dispelled. 

In  short,  there  is  room. for  all  classes  in  Ontario,  excepting 
only  the  lazy  and  the  thriftless,  the  incompetent  and  the 
intemperate. 

N.B. — For  literature  going  into  greater  detail  regarding  the 
resources  of  the  Province  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  to 
various  types  of  emigrants,  and  to  those  possessing  capital , 
apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 

Mr.  N.  B.  COLCOCK, 

Ontario  Government  Offices, 

163,  Strand,  London,  W .C, 

Customs  Regulations. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Canadian  Customs 
Laws,  indicating  what  articles  can  be  admitted  free  of  duty  : — 

Wearing  apparel,  books,  usual  and  reasonable  household 
furniture  and  other  effects  ; instruments  and  tools  of  trade, 
occupation  or  employment,  guns,  musical  instruments, 
domestic  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  bicycles,  carts, 
wagons,  or  other  highway  vehicles,  agricultural  implements, 
live  stock  for  the  farm,  not  to  include  live  stock  or  articles 
for  sale,  or  for  use  as  a contractors’  outfit,  nor  vehicles  nor 
implements  moved  by  mechanical  power,  nor  machinery 
for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment ; all  the  fore- 
going, if  actually  owned  abroad  by  the  settler  for  at  least 
six  months  before  his  removal  to  Canada,  and  subject  to 
regulations,  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Customs. 

Provided  that  any  dutiable  article  entered  as  Settler’s 
Effects  may  not  be  so  entered  unless  brought  by  the  settler 
on  his  first  arrival  and  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  without  payment  of  duty  until  after  twelve  months  actual 
use  in  Canada. 

Value  of  Canadian  Currency. 

The  rate  of  exchange  governs  the  value  of  dollars  and 
cents,  which  is  the  currency  used  in  Ontario. 

With  sterling  exchange  at  8 per  cent.,  a dollar  is  worth 
4s.  2d.  ; at  9 per  cent.,  4s.  ijd.  : at  10  per  cent.,- 4s.  id. 
One  cent  may  be  reckoned  as  One  Halfpenny,  25  cents  as 
One  Shilling,  and  five  dollars  ($5)  as  one  pound  (£1). 

To  give  our  readers  an  approximate  idea  of  the  values 
mentioned  in  this  book,  a pound  sterling  has  been  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  five  dollars.  The  real  amount  in  sterling 
would  be  a fraction  over  our  comparative  figures 
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Some  Satisfactory  Testimony, 


Letters  from  emigrants  who  have  settled  in  Ontario,  and 
are  doing  well  in  various  positions. 

The  following  extracts  from  a few  of  the  many  letters  recently  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Ontario  Government's  Emigration  Bureau,  163, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  speak  for  themselves.  Th$y  were  not  all 
addressed  to  the  London  Office,  but  include  letters  written  to  prominent 
Booking  Agents  in  Great  Britain,  or  to  Ontario  Government  Agents 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  originals  may  be  seen  on  application  : — 

6C  The  Pay  is  good.” 

Mr.  Edgar  Stevens  (Brantford,  Ont.,  August  6th,  1910)  writes  : 

“ Jack  Green  and  myself  are  going  on  first  class.  We  are  both  in 
steady  work,  and  we  also  have  a very  good  firm  to  work  for,  they  give  a 
fellow  every  chance  to  better  himself  and  the  pay  is  good  also.  We 
are  going  to  stay  here  in  Brantford  for  quite  a while,  because  I think  it 
is  a very  nice  city,  and  there  is  always  lots  of  work  here.  Young  J ack 
Green  tells  me  he  thanks  the  time  when  he  came  to  see  you  about  going 
to  Canada,  because  he  finds  this  is  the  country  for  a fellow  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work.  If  they  only  paid  such  good  wages  in  the  Old  Country, 
how  nice  that  would  be. 

“ Hoping  you  are  pleased  with  the  results  of  two  of  your  fellows, 
whom  you  took  an  interest  in." 

66 1 like  the  Country.” 

Mr.  E.  Goodeiff  (Varency,  Norfolk  Co.,  Ont.)  writes  : — 

“ I am  writing  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  here.  I like  the  place 
and  the  country  very  much.  Mr.  Marr  is  a very  good  man  to  work  with. 
After  I have  got  into  Canadian  ways  of  farming,  I shall  look  for  a farm 
in  this  part.  Farmers  around/  here  seem  to  be  badly  in  want  of  men  to 
help  them,  several  have  told  me  how  scarce  men  are.” 

55 1 wish  I had  come  before.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Aedrich  (August  7th,  1910)  writes  : 

“ Just  a line  to  let  you  know  I am  getting  on  all  right.  I wish  I had 
come  out  before.  I am  quite  satisfied  with  my  place.  I hope  to  have 
my  young  lady  out  soon.  This  is  a lovely  place  where  I am,  and  I like 
it  well.  I do  all  kipds  of  work." 

<► 
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“Considerate  Employer.” 

Mr.  D.  Graham  (Vittoria,  Ont.,  July  24th,  1910)  writes: 

“ I am  writing  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  to  my  wife 
and  self,  and  also  for  your  suggestion  that  Mr.  Shearer  would  take  us  on. 
He  has  very  kindly  decided  to  give  us  a trial,  and  I hope  that  we  shall 
be  worthy  of  our  hire.  We  are  both  doing  our  best  to  be  of  as  much 
service  as  possible,  and  although  I don’t  do  near  as  much  as  an  experi- 
enced man,  I think  when  I get  a little  harder  I can  make  myself  more 
useful  than  at  present.  We  have  got  a really  good  and  considerate 
master^ and  we  are  treated  much  better  than  I anticipated.” 

“Money  in  the  Bank.” 

Mr.  A.  E.  EivWSON  (Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  August  6th,  1910)  writes : 

“ I am  still  working  for  the  same  bo.ss  that  I started  with  when  I came 
to  Niagara  Falls,  and  he  has  got  lots  of  work  ....  so  I think  my  luck 
has  turned  since  I left  Eoughton  after  being  out  of  work  so  much.  You 
spoke  in  your  letter  about  putting  some  money  in  the  bank,  well,  the 
week  before  I got  your  letter,  I put  some  in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton. 

Thanking  you  for  your  trouble  and  the  interest  you  took  in 

me.” 

“ The  work  that  pays.” 

Mr.  J ohn  Kimmins  (Alloa,  Ont.)  writes  : 

“ I like  my  place  very  well,  I am  engaged  for  12  months  and  I have 
20  dollars  a month,  board  and  lodging  and  washing.  The  people  are 
very  nice  with  me.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  farm  hands  out  here, 
if  any  young  men  want  to  come  out  to  Canada,  tell  them  to  go  on  the 
farm,  for  that  is  the  work  that  pays  a single  man.” 

“ Treated  as  one  of  the  Family.” 

Mr.  P.  Harrison  (Moorefield,  Ont.)  writes  : 

“ You  may  recall  my  promise  to  let  you  know  how  I fared  in  Canada, 
and  as  I have  now  had  two  months’  experience  out  here  and  am  settled 
down,  I have  much  pleasure  in  fulfilling  it. 

“ I received  cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Sutherland  at  the  Coloniza- 
tion Office  in  Toronto,  and  from  him  obtained  such  information  as  to 
enable  me  to  get  within  two  days  exactly  the  employment  I desired. 
I am  very  comfortably  quartered  on  this  farm  (100  acres  mixed),  and 
am  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  I am  engaged  here  for  one  year,  after 
which  I propose  to  go  to  the  College  at  Guelph  for  scientific  instruction. 

“ I am  more  than  pleased  with  the  life  of  this  country,  and  the  people 
too.  No  man  need  feel  dull,  though  far  from  village  or  town  ; there 
are . debating  societies  and  good  libraries  of  reference,  and  scientific 
books  which  are  invaluable. 

“ There  is  considerable  demand  for  labour  here,  and  men  of  the 
‘ right  sort  ’ can  always  obtain  good  quarters.  The  farmers  here  are 
few  who  know  of  the  advantages  of  the  Bureau,  and  manj  have  asked 
me  to  suggest  a means  by  which  they  could  secure  good  men  from  the 
Old  Country.  I have,  of  course,  referred  them  to  the  Bureau. 

“ I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,  and 
for  all  the  trouble  you  took  on  my  behalf.” 
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“ Likes  his  work.” 


Mr.  Ernest  A.  Urry  (Port  Dover,  Norfolk  District,  Ont.)  writes  : 

“ I am  awfully  comfortable  here,  everything  is  spotlessly  clean  and 
I am  treated  as  one  of  themselves.  I have  practically  the  use  of  a 
horse  and  buggy  whenever  I like,  and  the  work,  though  hard,  is  very 
nice  and  interesting  and  they  don’t  push  at  all.  The  programme  for 
the  day  is — rise  at  5 — 5.30,  dress,  go-downstairs,  pump  up  some  water 
and  wash  outside,  get  the  pails  and  milk  the  cows.  Three  of  us  do  this, 
the  two  sons  and  myself,  and  by  the  way,  I am  quite  experienced  at 
milking  now,  at  least  I think  so.  We  then  bring  it  in  and  separate  it. 
Then  breakfast,  porridge,  bacon  and  potatoes,  stewed  fruit,  bread  and 
butter.  Then  we  go  out  to  the  fields  about  7.30,  after  I have  cleaned 
and  fed  the  bull  and  calves.  Last  week  we  cut  and  stacked  45  acres  of 
wheat  and  about  20  acres  of  barley.  I only  operated  on  10  of  wheat, 
and  that  was  the  first  day.  Wednesday  and  onward  I have  been 
hoeing  and  drawing  in  crops,  which  meant  that  I had  to  drive  a pair- 
horse  wagon  over  a ploughed  field,  not  an  easy  job,  and  stack  the  wagon 
while  Mr.  Shand  threw  it  up  to  me.  We  have  dinner  at  12  o’clock,  back 
in  the  fields  about  1.30,  after  having  again  fed  and  watered  the  animals. 
Supper  is  at  6 o’clock,  after  which  we  milk  and  separate  again,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  do  that  if  I don’t  want  to.  I go  to  bed  anywhere 
between  7.30  and  9 o’clock.  Sunday  we  don’t  get  up  till  7.30,  and  I 
need  do  nothing  at  ail  all  day,  unless  I like If  Mac  is  as  com- 

fortable as  I am,  we  shall  be  all  right  and  no  mistake.”  (Mr.  Urry 
here  refers  to  a friend  who  has  been  placed  on  a farm  near  to  him.) 


The  standard  of  wages  at  present  for  a 12  months’  engagement  is  as 
follows : — 

Experienced  Men — Farm  labourers,  well  able  to  plough,  to  milk,  and  to 
do  general  farm  work,  £4  to  £5  and  over  per  month. 

Partly  Experienced — 18  years  of  age  and  upwards,  strong,  well  able  to 
handle  horses,  £3  to  £4  and  over  per  month. 

Inexperienced — 18  years  and  upwards,  strong,  unused  to  any  kind  of 
farm  work,  £2.  to  £3  per  month,  according  to  ability. 

Each  class  is  supplied  with  board,  lodging  and  washing  free. 

Families,  as  rule,  are  provided  with  cottages  and  such  extras  as  milk, 
firewood  and  vegetables  in  season.  They  are  expected  to  board  themselves 
and  sometimes  the  hired  men,  but  getting  payment  for  the  latter.  The 
man  accustomed  to  farm  work  receives  from  £56  to  £70  per  year.  Where 
the  wife  assists  the  farmer  in  housework,  milking,  etc.,  she  is  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  her  services.  Partly  experienced  and  inexperienced  married 
couples  are  paid  according  to  the  scale.  Children  are  often  more  of  an  asset 
than  a liability,  and  receive5 payment  when  able  to  render  any  assistance  in 
the  work  of  the  farm. 


WAGES. 


Ffmale  Domestics  (General  Servants) 


£2  to  £3  per  month- 


(Cooks) 

(Housemaids) 

(Tablemaids) 


£2  9s.  to  £5 
£2  is.  to  £3 
£2  gs.  to  £4 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


of  the  fastest  and  best  boats  afloat  ..are ' those  plying  betweet 
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various  ports  'm  . the  lTnited^King^otn  for  -Quebec, 
Halifax.  The- third  class  and  second  class  tares 
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. — parture  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as, 
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class  of  Steamship  and  the  accommodation. 

heap  to.  go  to  Cahada,  and  when  youowish  to  u come 
t much  time  is  taken  up  in  travelling.  ‘ 

oking'  Offices  of  the  Steamship  Lines  having /vessels 
n Ports  are  ; — 


.AN  BROS.  & CO..-  ,U.K..  LLVUTEp!*  : 

"LoNfnoN— 14.  Cocksjnir /Street. t $.W. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

1 - Condon— -62-65 > C baring  Cross,  S.W.  ' 

/V  ROYAL  LINE. 
London — 27,  Leadenhall  Street 

' LINE. 

i'welf  Street. 


WHITE  STAR-  DOMINION. 
Liverpool— 30,  James  Street, 
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ntario  are  represented  -in  the  Unit 
Offices  ‘are : 


RAILWAY, 
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ADIAN  pacific  rail 

'Lo-ndon— :62-65.('  Charing  Gross,.  r 


{AND  TRUN  K R AI  L.WAV. 
jn— 17-19,  Cockspuf.  Street,  S.W, 


